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she proceeded in her tale to support the truth of her assertions, she 
showed the signet ring, upon the production of which by Father 
Oswald, Herman had so unexpectedly declared the nobility of Ulrick’s 
_ birth ; and in conclusion she placed in his hands a packet, bearing 
the seal of the prelate, the contents. of which she was herself 
unacquainted with. Hastily Edda broke the seal, and found it to 
contain an agreement, signed by most of the Saxon chiefs engaged 
in the conspiracy, in the event of their success, to deprive him of 
the government of his vast possessions, and allow him during his 
life the enjoyment merely of a portion of his revenues, unless, to 
avoid the humiliation, he chose to adopt Herman as his heir. The 
parchment had fallen into the hands of the bishop, through the agency 
of Father Oswald. 

“What,” exclaimed Edda, as he recognised each well known 
signature and seal, ‘“ would they divide the lion’s spoil ere he had 
fallen into the snare? Fools, they have sealed their own most 
righteous doom! The pitfall they have dug shall prove their 
rail. | 

Long and anxiously did the countess remain in consultation with 
the chief, and morning had already dawned ere the lonely bark, 
' with its silent rowers, was again launched upon the stream. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IT was late on the morning after the obsequies of Hugh de Bigod, 
when the seneschal entered the prison of Ulrick, to announce to 
him the decision of the Normans: that Mirvan should be permitted 
to appear in the lists as the champion of the deceased earl—a 
ceremony which he fulfilled with all the chivalrous courtesy of the 
age. ‘The impression which the announcement made upon the 
generous heart of the prisoner may more easily be imagined than 
described ; love, honour, all opposed it. The haughty Saxon who 
had taunted him with the mystery of his birth, who had outraged. 
his pride, infamously and falsely accused him of a crime at which 
his soul revolted, he could have met in the deadly strife of arms ; 
nay, thirsted for the encounter, which, in the opinions of the age, 
would have decided the question of innocence or guilt between 
them ; but Mirvan was a different enemy—he was the first friend 
of his youth—the brother of Matilda—the son called on, as he 
believed, to avenge his parent’s blood. Friendship as well as 
principle forbade him to draw the sword in such a contest. The 
struggle was short but bitter; and he determined, whatever might 
be the consequence, to refuse the combat, where victory would be 
worse than defeat—where every blow he struck would wound a 
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heart dearer than his own: Firmly, therefore, he declared ‘his 
refusal to meet any but Herman in the lists ; nor could the friendly 
remonstrance to the seneschal induce him even for @ moment to 
reconsider his determination. 

“ You are aware,” urged his visitor, “that the trial by battle once 
appealed to, and then declined, leaves you no other judgment ; by 
the law of arms, you will be deemed guilty, and suffer not only death, 
but dishonour.” 

“Be it so,” replied Ulrick; “ better to die with an unmerited 
stain upon my name than to live to bear within my heart the fires 
of remorse. I will not lift my arm against my earliest, though 
misguided, friend.” 

“ Not even to prove your innocence ?” demanded the officer. 

“No,” answered the youth, after a moment’s pause ; “ enough 
that my own heart knows it.” 

“Who else will know it when thou art dead, branded with a 
felon’s name ?” 

“ Heaven!” exclaimed Ulrick, with a look of resignation, “ and 
the good angels who watch the grave of peace.” 

The seneschal, whom the prisoner’s firmness touched, bowed 
respectfully, and. withdrew. 

Although unable to appreciate his motives, he respected them ; 
his rough soldier nature admired the martyr courage which could 
80 calmly contemplate the approach of death, rejecting the last 
chance of safety. 

“So ends my dream of life,” exclaimed Ulrick, as he heard the 
heavy iron bar drawn on the exterior of hisprison-door. ‘“‘ Honour 
has been its dream of youth—my manhood shall not shame it at its 
close. Erect in my integrity, I can meet my doom, and march to 
the scaffold as to the victor’s car.” 

“ Such,” said a deep voice behind him, “is the Christian’s courage 
and the martyr’s faith.” 

The prisoner started at the sound, and, turning, beheld Father 
Oswald, who had entered his dungeon by the secret passage. His 
astonishment was extreme ; for, from the state of insensibility in 
‘which the poisoned wine had plunged him, he was ignorant of the 
monk’s previous visit. : . 

“Father Oswald ! How, in the name ons every saint, gained you 
admittance here ?” 

“By natural means,” replied the old man, pointing to the secret 
passage, which he had left open ; “by the same means thou mayest 
avoid thy fate. Follow me,’ 

“Whither ?” 

“To liberty.” 

An expression of scorn curled the prisoner’s lip ; for, in his mind, 
flight was connected with dishonour. 

“What!” he exclaimed, “fly! and live to beara branded name! 
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give truth the lie! and turn approver to my proper shame? Oh, 
never, never !”’ 

“Then meet the Norman champion in the fight,” replied the 
monk. 

“ Tmpossible ! ” said the youth, mournfully ; “he is my friend— 
unkind, I grant you, still he is my friend !” 

“Friend |” repeated Oswald, in a tone of pity. ‘ Dosuch dreams 
linger in thee yet? Natures like thine are born to be deceived. 
Cold as this heart is, it can feel for thee.” 

‘¢ Hast thou no faith in friendship ?” 

‘¢ As much as in the sea’s delusive calm before the tempest breaks,” 
bitterly answered the old man; “as much as in the serpent’s 
innocence because it sleeps. Friendship ! I tell thee, boy, itis the 
coin with which man cheats his fellows—a wretch plotting against 
his neighbour’s peace and life can find no mask so sure to hide his 
purpose as friendship’s sullied name. The bird whose wings fan 
its own funeral pyre is not more purely fable than a friend. 
Wouldst thou be happy,” he added, ‘dream not of friendship 
more.” 

‘‘ Mirvan is my friend,” interrupted Ulrick. . 

* Yet he, unheard, condemned thee,” coolly observed the priest. 

The reply shot a pang to Ulrick’s breast ; for in the confidence of 
his nature, the generosity of his heart, he felt that he could not have 
judged unheard as Mirvan judged ; still he endeavoured to defend 
him. 

“His father’s death,” he faltered, “and the false words of an 
artful fiend, have blinded his better reason ; so confidence has given 
place to doubt. i 

“ And what is friendship, fi a doubt can shake it? But come,” 
added the priest, “for I have still a solemn ministry to be performed, 


1 and I could wish that mercy should precede justice: The path to 


freedom lies before thee. Fly from the enemies who seek thy blood, 
to those who long to welcome thee.” 

“ Never,” resolutely answered the young man, “will I consent to 
stain my name by ignominious flight.” 

‘¢ Not though it lead thee to thy mother’s arms?” demanded the 
priest, ‘to her maternal blessing, to a name proud as the proudest 
of thy Norman foes—a name which rendérs thee the mate of any line 
their pirate race e’er boasted ?” 

“ What meanest thou, father, by these words ?” demanded the 
youth, deeply excited. ‘Thou art a holy man ; thy words should 
be of truth. Are these things so ?” 

The priest silently bowed his head in confirmation of his words 
—words which the prisoner had drunk into his very soul—words 
Nae assured him that his boyhood’s Ropes were no longer 

reams. 


“ And yet,” said Ulrick , despairingly, fie apause, “I cannot fly.” 
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“ Not,” interrupted the monk, “if, the moment thou wert free, 
the evidence of thine innocence, attested by the hand of thine accuser, 
witnessed by those who now would judge thee, were produced, to 
clear thy fame beyond suspicion’s breath ? ” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“Canst thou doubt me ?” he added, seeing that Ulrick’s last 
objection was shaken. ‘“ Men so near the grave as I am seldom lie. 
Here is a dress in which thou mayst pass unsuspected by the 
soldiery, should we encounter such when beyond the castle wall. 
Array thyself, for time is precious with me.” 

Ulrick hesitated no longer; the assurance that the proofs of his 
innocence should be placed within his hands, when once beyond 
the castle, decided him, and he hastened to assume the disguise of 
a lay brother, which his kind protector had brought him. Just as 
he had drawn the cowl over his face, the door of his prison opened, 
and the seneschal, who had been directed to conduct the prisoner 
before the nobles, to explain his extraordinary resolution of not 
appearing in the lists against Mirvan, entered the cell. His 
astonishment at the sight of the two monks was extreme. 

“Where is the prisoner?” he exclaimed, after having cast a 
hasty glance round the cell. 

“ Beyond your reach,” coolly replied Father Oswald. 

“Treachery is here !” exclaimed the seneschal, raising his voice. 
“What ho! guard ! the prisoner hath escaped! Warders, to your 
posts !. Treason, ho!” 

The effect of the alarm was to set every man within the walls on 
the alert. The word was passed from post to post, and the heavy 
tramp of the armed soldiery was heard upon the stairs ascending to 
the tower. 

“'Too late, too late !” whispered the prisoner to Father Oswald ; 
“the guard are here.” 

A dozen men-at-arms rushed into the prison ashe spoke. Firmly 
the monk grasped Ulrick’s arm as he replied— 

“Were their chains upon thy limbs, boy, they should melt like 
wax ; were the sword above thy head, I would shiver it ere it fell. 
Brute force is theirs—science and wisdom mine.” ~~. 

“Seize them!” exclaimed the seneschal. “Cut them down if 
they attempt to pass !” 

The men were about to obey their chief, when Father Oswald 
scattered a powder upon the floor, which instantly ignited on coming 
in contact with the air, and filled the prison with a thick vapour, 
from which lurid flames occasionally flashed, and peals of thunder 
rolled. The affrighted Normans fell prostrate through fear and 
superstition, the belief #1 magic being universal at the time, though 
condemned by law, both civil and ecclesiastic. 

“The fiend ! the fiend !” they shouted, and in their terror called 
upon every saint to save them. Gradually the flames subsided, and 
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the dense vapour became dispersed ; when they recovered sufficient 
courage to look around them. The two monks had disappeared ; 
they found themselves within the prison, trembling and alone. A 
long, winding staircase, concealed in the thickness of the wall, 
brought the fugitives to the very foundations of the castle, where 
the air felt cold and damp. Here they paused for breath, and 
Father Oswald lit a torch which he had brought beneath his vest. 
Ulrick found himself, on looking round, in a cell something similar 
tothe one he had just quitted ; the same rough-sculptured Crucifixion 
adorned the wall, representing St. William in the Wood. From 
another concealed passage opening from its back, they proceeded in 
the direction of the chapel, to which they mounted by similar 
winding stairs to those they had descended. Sait 

“Caution !”’ exclaimed the priest, as they reached the last step, 
which brought them to a panel of carved oak, which evidently 
answered the purpose of a concealed door, the complicated mechanism 
by which it was opened being on their side of it. His companion 
arrested his step at the word, for he heard voices in the chapel. By 
removing a small slide, Ulrick was enabled to peep through a portion 
ofthe fretwork and see what was passing in tHe sacred edifice, without 
himself being seen by those he watched. 

Isabel and Matilda were standing near the altar in earnest 
conversation with Odo of Caen, who seemed to defend himself but 
weakly against some joint request. It was the voice of the former 
that first met his ear. 

_ “Tmpossible !” she exclaimed, pettishly, as if repeating the words 

of the knight ; “there is nothing impossible to a willing mind or to 
alady’s prayer. What harm can possibly arise from my cousin and 
myself visiting the prisoner in his dungeon? Think you that we 
shall smuggle him away beneath our wimples ? or all three escape 
on a fiery dragon ? ” 

* Not that,” replied Odo, smiling at her earnestness; “but he is 
under ward, and I am pledged in honour to admit neither friend nor 
enemy to converse with him. Be reasonable, pretty coz, and press 
me therefore no more upon this theme.” 

“Indeed, but I will press thee, and earnestly, too,” answered 
Isabel ; “for thy objections, despite thy protestations, are as slight 
as thy wish to favour us. By thy vow of knighthood, thou art 
bound to succour innocence ; and Ulrick, I tell thee, again and again, 
is innocent. Had Herman been the champion, tongue of mine 
had never wagged to prevent the fight. Heaven, I doubt not, would 
have protected the righteous cause, and decided well between them, 
for I feel assured that Herman is a 

“ Herman will never more appear as champion in any cause,” 
gravely interrupted the knight, who shuddered as he remembered 
his midnight execution in the cloisters of the cathedral, and his own 
share in it. 
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* The better for the cause, if it be a good one. But come,” she 
zxdded, “ brother Odo—for I suppose I must some day call thee so— 
pleasure us in this, Why, thou makest more mouths to perform an 
act of justice than others would to strain a point of honour. 
Matilda and myself both vouch for Ulrick’s innocence ; and surely 
the word of two noble Norraan maidens may outweigh a Saxon’s 
slander. Would that my sister Jane were here !—thou wouldst not 
dare say nay to her.” 7 

Though not convinced, the knight was shaken in his resolution ; 
the appeal to her sister’s name had touched a secret chord in his 
stern nature ; yet he yielded not at once, but continued to resist, 
more for honour than the hope of victory. 

“ Could I but see the use of such an interview—what chance 
he muttered. 

“Every hope,” interrupted Matilda, speaking for the first time. 
“There is some fearful mystery concealed in Ulrick’s accusation. 
Woman’s wit will often find the key where man’s boasted wisdom 
fails. We judge from sympathies; cold man from reason. Did he 
not risk his own to save my brother’s life? Was not the sword 
with which ’tis said the felon blow was struck my parting gift? A 
gift,” she added, slightly blushing as the eye of the knight 
encountered hers, “sanctioned by my brother’s presence and my 
eousin’s smile! Odo, should either Ulrick or my brother fall in this 
unholy fight, eternal must be their remorse who might have stayed 
the contest.” ae ' 

“Tis stayed already,” answered Odo. “Know you not the. 
prisoner hath refused to measure swords with Mirvan ?” 

** Noble Ulrick!” exclaimed Matilda; “ yet not more noble than 
my judgment painted him ; and what is the result ?” 

“By the law of arms,” he reluctantly answered, “he is 
condemned to die.” ; 

“To die!’ exclaimed Matilda, violently excited. “Oh, no! 
you cannot be so lost to every precept of humanity—to every voice 
of justice. Unheard to die! to quit the gorgeous scenes of this fair 
earth—exchange life’s hopes and gushing sympathies for the vile 
headsman’s steel, with honour’s impulses throbbing at the heart— 
to sink to a dishonoured grave, is e’en too horrible for thought. If 
it be so,” she added, firmly, “e’en at the place of execution one 
voice shall still proclaim his :innocence, and vindicate his name.” 

Our readers may well imagine with what transport the eloquent 
words of the speaker fell upon the listener’s ear. The sinner who 
heard the angel of mercy pleading for him at the judgment seat 
could not have felt a deeper transport. In the excitement of the 
moment he would have quitted his concealment, and, regardless of 
the danger, have cast himself at Matilda’s feet, to pour out his heart 
in grateful prayer, had not the hand of Father Oswald wisely 
resirained him, 
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“ Patience,” whispered the old man ; “that which is deferred is 
far from lost; thou yet shall thank her like thyself, my son.” 

Even Odo was struck by the fair speaker’s confidence and despair ; 
they naturally turned his thoughts to a fresh channel. 

“ Lady,” he said, “thou lovest this unknown youth; and love, 
too often, blinds our better reason.’ 

“Odo of Caen,” replied the maiden, with dignity, “ this is 
ungenerously urged ; but since it hath been so, be this my answer, 
that never word of love from Ulrick’s lips have fallen on my ear ; 
and I spring not from a race that could, unsought, be won. Ulrick, 
the unknown youth, can never be to me more than the preserver 
of my brother’s life. De Bigod’s daughter weds but with a line as 
pure and as illustrious as her own.” 

The deep blush which had suffused the speaker’s countenance 
gave way to the mortal paleness which, since her father’s death, 
o’ershadowed it. The rough soldier was awed by the dignity of 
her manner, and the hopeless tone in which her words were 
uttered. If not convinced, he seemed to be convinced ; though 
skilled to read the human heart, he generously closed the page, and 
strove to read no further. For a few moments there was a pause, 
which Odo was the first to break. 

“Lady,” he said, bending the knee with courtly gallantry, “that 
I believe my thoughts have wronged thee, be this the proof. I yield 
to thy demand ; I will myself conduct thee and the Lady Isabel to 
the prison door, and leave you to converse with the accused, of 
whom I'll think the better that his innocence is vouched by thee. 
Speak,” he added, with a smile, ‘‘am_I forgiven ?”’ 

“ Forgiven ?” said Isabel, who saw that Matilda was unable to 
reply ; “ay, and shalt be rewarded, too.: Dll plead thy cause with 
Jane, and on her wedding-day my cousin and myself will braid her 
hair, and every pearl we have shall go to deck it. But when,” she 
added, “shall we to the prison ?—to-morrow is the day appointed 
for the fight.” 

Odo was about to reply, when the alarm-bell of the castle caught 
his ear, as it sent forth its iron summons. He started at the sound : 
his first thought was of the intended Saxon insurrection. The 
possibility of the prisoner’s escape never struck him. Before he 
had even time to draw his sword, Robert of Artois rushed into the 
chapel. 

“ Speak!” cried Odo; “ what means the alarm ?—are the Saxon 
hounds upon us ?”’ 

‘The prisoner hath escaped ! ” 

Matilda and Isabel were in an instant upon their knees before the 
shrine in mute thanksgiving ; a weight seemed to have been removed 
from both their hearts—Matilda for Ulrick’s, and Isabel for Mirvan’s 
safety. 

“ Escaped !” repeated Odo ; “impossible ! the tower was guarded 
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by my own and Bigod’s followers. I'll stake my life on their 
fidelity. There must be some witchcraft or devilry in this. But 
follow me,” headded. ‘ Whate’er the mystery may be, we’ll see the 
bottom of it.” 

Odo, followed by Robert of Artois, left the building as he spoke. 

“ Now, then, follow!” whispered Father Oswald; “ we must 
cross the chapel. On the opposite side is- the entrance to another 
passage, which leads us beneath the castle moat, e’en to the cloisters. 
It were dangerous now to traverse the guarded plain between them ; 
follow me, then, in silence.” 

He opened the concealed spring as he spoke, and in an instant he 
found himself with his companion in the chapel. Soabsorbed were 
both Isabel and Matilda in their prayers, that they heeded not the 
echo of the priest’s sandalled foot, or the yet heavier tread of Ulrick. 
The latter could not, however, in his love and gratitude, forget the 
generous defence of his honour made by the lips most dear to him. 
Led by the passionate impulse of his heart, he cast himself at the 
maiden’s feet, and printed a burning kiss upon her hand. 

Matilda started with surprise at suchan action from a monk, and 
was about to rebuke his insolence, when the voice whose tones had 
so often awakened an echo in her heart reassured her. 

“ Angel of mercy,” he exclaimed, “ farewell! thy judgment hath 
not wronged thy goodness ; the spotless virgin in her cloistered cell 
—the infant smiling at its mother’s breast—are not more free from 
blood than Iam. At the hour of battle, fear not but that I shall be 
there, to prove my innocence or brave my doom.” 

Before Matilda or Isabel could reply, Vlrick had again drawn 
the cowl over his face, and disappeared after his mysterious 
conductor. 

Herbert de Lozenga, Edda, and the countess were seated in an 
apartment of the episcopal palace, when Father Oswald, after 
conducting Ulrick through the subterranean passages which 
connected the castle with the cathedral, emerged with him into the 
cloisters, 

“Thank Heaven !” exclaimed the priest, “‘ we are secure at last, 
boy ; the danger is over, and I have kept my promise to thee.” 

He was about to leave him as he spoke. 

“Stay, father,” cried the youth; “safety, indeed, thou hast 
secured me ; but, remember, it must not be safety without honour ; 
either the proofs you promised of my innocence, or I surrender 
myself once more a prisoner.” 

“ What!” exclaimed Oswald, with a melancholy smile, “ doubtful 
still?” He advanced and took his companion by the hand, and 
continued in a kinder voice: “Ulrick, I have been a man of sin 
and sorrow ; my pride has been humbled into the dust, my wisdom 
confounded by a child. Yet not to redeem the past—to avoid the 
last fearful ordeal which awaits me—would I pollute these lips 
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with falsehood. The proofs I promised you exist ; another hand 
than mine will yield them to thee. Give thy present hour to 
nature’s claims—another will be found for honour’s. Remember 
that thou hast a mother, whose heart throbs as it would burst 
its bosom to enfold thee. Follow me—lI will conduct thee to 
her.” 

There was-a tone in the monk’s voice which at once convinced 
Ulrick, and forbade reply. Its sadness touched him—its truthfulness 
confirmed him in his confidence. With the obedience, if not the sim- 
plicity, of a child, he followed his conductor to the room where his 
earliest benefactor and new-found parent awaited him. Eagerly did 
the prelate, on his appearance, advance to meet him, for he loved 
him like ason. Ulrick’s heart was the first which in his sorrows 
taught him his own was human—recalled him to himself—restored 
him to the world; and he was now returned to him, like the 
shipwrecked mariner whom all thought lost, through danger and 
through storm, doubly welcome to his lonely heart. Fervently, 
therefore, was the good man’s benediction given, and grateful tears 
accompanied it. 

“ Ulrick,” he said, as the youth rose from his knees, “there is a 
blessing as sacred even as the priest’s—as grateful to the heart as 
the anointed prelate’s holy words. Does not nature whisper thee it 
is thy mother’s? Go, askit,” he added, “of the heart which yearns 
to give it thee; tell her she need not blush to call thee by the 
endearing name ‘of son.’ 

“1 do believe thee,” exclaimed the happy Edith, as she threw her 
arms around the neckiof Ulrick, and imprinted a motherly, holy kiss 
upon his cheek ; “come to the widowed heart which through long 
years hath mourned thee as the dead, yet feels its sorrows overpaid 
in finding thee at last. Ulrick, my boy, my good and brave! my 
Edward’s image! my life’s only flower! the thrill which struck me 
when I first beheld thee was Nature struggling to proclaim thee 
mine ; and, dullard as lam, my heart was deaf to her mute eloquence, 
or I had known my son.” 

A flood of tears relieved the o’erfraught heart, which else had 
burst with too much happiness. The prelate felt that there were 
scenes too sacred even for his ministry to witness. Silently he 
withdrew from the apartment, followed by Father Oswald, into the 
cloisters, which for a while he paced in silence, the aged monk 
watching his steps. 

“ Brother,” he at last exclaimed, turning to Oswald, “ thy penance 
upon earth hath indeed been sore, and this | last blow surpasses human 
justice. Fearful as have been the crimes of thy son, I feel both for 
him and thee.” 

“ T can bear it,” replied the old man, with a firm voice. “ Hig 
will who ruleth all things be accomplished !” 

-“Tf Heaven can pardon,” resumed the bishop, “should man 
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prove relentless? May not the life of thy unhappy and misguided 
boy be spared—spared for repentance and for future hope oe 

“My lord, he is repentant. But the crime of sacrilege must be 
atoned ; ‘the insulted altar calls for expiation. Our duties both are 
painful : yours to yield him to the arm which condemns him to the 
flames ; mine to reconcile the victim: for the sacrifice. Shrink not 
from yours, I am prepared for mine.’ 

The speaker hesitated for a moment, as if struggling with some 
internal weakness, and then threw himself upon his knees before 
the bishop, who instantly endeavoured to raise him, which the old 
man resisted. 

“No!” he exclaimed, “this posture suits me best; it isa 
suppliant’s. Grant me the only favour I ever asked of man.” 

‘Name it, my son,” replied his superior, anxious to please 
him. 

“Let not my son, the last.of a line whose royal priesthood is lost 
in the mist of ages, be dragged like a peasant to the stake, Clad 
in his knightly armour, unshamed by degradation, let him die.” 

“ Willingly, my son.” 

“The heart is willing, but the flesh is weak,” continued Oswald. 
“T cannot see him die; but I will so prepare him for his fate, that 
you shall find an unresisting sacrifice. Till the last hour arrives, 
leave him with me and Heaven.” 

“ Be it as you wish. Orders shall be given even in justice to 
remember mercy. His sufferings shall be brief.” 

“ Not so,” interrupted the monk; “I would not abridge one 
mortal pang ; for, oh!” he added, “they are too little to atone for 
sacrilege, neglected duty, and a soul perverted. Your blessing, 
holy father !” be continued—* your blessing ! -Pray for me at the 
hour of daily sacrifice, when from thy sacred lips the supplication 
for offending man rises to Heaven !—remember him whose youth 
was darkness, and whose age was sorrow!” - 

The clanging of an iron heel upon the pavement caused them 
both to start. Meekly bowing, Father Oswald rose from his knee, 
after receiving the episcopal benediction, and directed his steps 
towards the prison, for his last interview with his unhappy son. 

Even the approach of an armed knight—for such the stranger 
proved to be—would not have diverted the prelate’s mind from the 
chain of thought in which his interview with the monk had thrown 
it, had he not recognised in the red-haired and coarse-visaged stranger 
the son of his Sovereign—the same, who, shortly after, under the 
title of William Rufus, succeeded to the Crown, and lost both his 
crown and his life by-his vexatious tyranny. On recognising him, 
Herbert de Lozenga immediately recovered his courtly seli-possession, 
and advanced to meet him. 

“'Thanks, my lord bishop, thanks,” he exclaimed, with the 
bluntness which characterised his manners; “ we doubt not of your 
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sincerity, but something to restore the inner man were more welcome 
now than compliments. We have ridden hard, my lord.” 

No expression on the features of his hearer showed. the prelate’s 
high-bred scorn of his unpolished guest. By a silver call, which, 
after the manner of the age, he wore suspended by his side, he 
summoned a lay brother to his presence, to whom he com- 
municated the necessary orders for an ample refection to be 
instantly served in his own private apartment. 

“And so the Saxon clods would rise against us!” continued 
William. “By the hand of Rollo, but I will break their stubborn 
necks, or bend them to the yoke! I will not leave a Saxon 
franklin in his hall; fire and- sword shall purge the land of 
all who bear the hated name. I will make England one vast 
hunting-ground, and chase them at my pleasure. Our father’s 
health, my lord, we are told, breaks fast; let me but once be king!” 

“ Never, with such views,” said Herbert, “canst thou maintain 
thy seat ; thy very nobles, William, would forsake thee. Think by 
how many ties the Saxon and the Norman bloods are linked, how 
many holy sympathies unite the conquerors and the conquered. 

By conciliation only canst thou hope to reign, or hold in peace 
thy crown.” : 

“Td rather hold it by my sword!” impetuously answered the | 
fiery prince, | 

“Growns have often by the sword been won, but seldom held by 
it. Thou saidst but now thy father’s days were numbered. Ask 
thyself, hast thou no rival near the throne whose claims may clash 
with thine, despite thy father’s favour ?” 

William started, and remembered his elder brother, the 
unfortunate Robert, whom he eventually supplanted both in 
England and Normandy, and whose eyes were barbarously put 
out, to render him incapable of reigning, while he was a prisoner 
in Cardiff Castle—put out by order of his cruel brother. 

“ My father by his sword won.this fair isle, and may will it as 
he pleases,” proudly answered the prince. “I am not to be 
checked by fears like these. By Heaven, prelate, did I deem thee 
false, ’d place thee where thy treason should be huritless.” 

A transient flush for a moment clouded the unusually pale 
features of the bishop, and his eye was lit by a fire which showed 
he had once been dangerous. Still, ever master of himself, he 
paused till the sentiment of anger had passed away, and then 
answered, in his usual cold and unimpassioned tone— 

“Tam not of those whom princes judge. Reserve, young man, 
your threat for those who fear them. Were it my will, prince as 
thou art, to send thee bound in chains unto thy.elder brother, or 
place thy head upon the Tower of London, I’d find the means to do 
it. Treason,to me! Forget not, prince, Iam of a line as noble as 
thine own.” 
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The young prince, who well knew the influence which Herbert 
de Lozenga possessed amongst his countrymen, felt that he had 
gone too far. The right of his father to leave him the crown he 
had acquired, to the prejudice of his elder brother Robert, might 
be disputed ; in such a case the bishop’s voice would be most 
important. He smothered, therefore, his secret wrath, and had 
recourse to that hypocrisy for which he was distinguished. 

“ Korgive me, my good lord,” he exclaimed, with an expression 
of frankness too transparent not to be seen through ; “ but children 
will sometimes quarrel with their :tutors—you know your pleasure 
ever is our will.” 


At this moment the lay brother returned to inform his superior — 


that the refection waited them. 

“Tis well,” said the bishop. ‘ Prince, I attend you.” 

His guest for a few moments hesitated ; in his own treacherous, 
cruel nature he doubted the sincerity of all men. He was alone, 
in the power of aman whom he had indiscreetly threatened, and 
he judged his conduct from what his own would have been on 
such an occasion. 

“We are friends, my lord, I trust,” he said. ‘“ Remember that 
I came hither on your summons, slightly *attended, with full 
confidence in your well-known loyalty and faith. You will not 
wrong it ?” | 

“The man who came on Herbert de Lozenga’s summons,” 
replied his host, “were safe, even though my brother’s blood 
crimsoned his hand. Eat of my bread, drink of my cup, and sleep 
beneath my roof in peace as well as safety.” 

But half-satisfied, the young prince followed the prelate from the 
cloisters. The collation once despatched, they remained for several 
hours in council, where the strong mind of the _ ecclesiastic 
completely subjugated the weak one of his guest, who determined, 
at least on the present occasion, to be guided by his experience, 
and conform himself to his wishes. 

%* * ® cd 5 

Long after the preceding interview, Father Oswald was still 
occupied in prayer with his son, whose repentance, at least, 
appeared sincere ; humbly and devoutly he had received from his 
parent’s hand the baptismal rite, whose regenerating waters wash 
all guilt away; a holy calm had succeeded the frantic ravings of 
despair, and Ernulf felt almost resigned to die. Hisarmour, which 
he had taken off for the ceremony, was piled in one corner of the 
room ; the font and tapers occupied the centre. As the penitent 
rose from his knees, his father removed the stole from his neck and 
placed it on the couch ; as he did so the great bell of the church 
began its solemn peal,—a signal to the citizens and inmates of the 
abbey that the execution was about to take place. Ernulf started at 
the sound ; despite his resignation, he turned pale. 
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“Fear not, boy,” said the old man; “in reconciling thee to 
Heaven, I have saved thee from the penalties of earth. It were not 
just that thou shouldst suffer for thy crimes, while he whose neglect 
perilled thy soul escaped.” 

‘‘ What meanest thou, father ?’’ demanded the prisoner, a faint 
ray of hope once more returning to his heart. 

“That I have provided for thee the means of safety,” answered 
the old man. ‘“Thinkest thou,” he added, ‘ I would see thee perish 
in the flames, and feel my sins had lit thy funeral pyre? Take this 
packet—it contains that which in a far distant land will guard thee 
against want; take it, together with my robe, and fly.” 

‘‘ And leave you here a prisoner in my place? Never, father— 
never; I am not so base as that.” 

“Even so,” impassibly answered the monk; “what should I 
fear ?” 

“The vengeance of the Church,” replied his son. 
“Ernulf, dismiss the thought ; I swear to thee no human 
judgment shall ever reach me for theact. Besides, if my own heart 
approves, I value not the censure of other men’s tongues. My robes 
will pass thee safe and unquestioned through the city. Once beyond 
the walls, thou knowest too well the country to be retaken. Hark,” 
he continued as the bell again struck upon his ear, “time grows 
short. By the obedience which a son should pay his feather, I 

command thee assume my robe and fly!” 

The love of life is perhaps the last sentiment which abandons us, 
and Ernulf felt it with renewed force at every sound of the signal 
bell. The natural horror of death—and of such a death—decided 
him, and he hastily assumed the robe and cowl which Father Oswald 
had already laid aside. Calmly, and with an untrembling hand, the 
old man assisted him to arrange the disguise, and placed the packet 
in his hand. 

“ Farewell, my son,” he exclaimed in afirm voice ; “on earth we 
meet no more. Thy safety for ever banishes thee from England, 
and my career on earth is short; pray that its end be happy. 
Forgive the harshness that oppressed thy youth, the cold neglect 
which closed thy opening heart, as I forgive thy disobedience and 
thy crime. Farewell! A priest’s and a father’s blessing rest upon 
thee !’ 

The speaker extended his arm over the disguised criminal as he 
spoke, and remained for a few moments absorbed in mental prayer. 
Gradually recovering himself, he led him to the door of the dun- 
geon, opened it, pressed his hand for the last time as he passed 
through, then closed it between them for ever. | 

For some moments he listened to the receding footsteps of his 
son, and breathed more freely as they fell fainter and fainter upon 
his ear, 

“ He is safe!” exclaimed Oswald, with a smile of triumph. “I 
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thank Thee Father that the soul Thou gavest has not through my 
most grievous sin been lost. Father and son may meet again with 
Thee.” | 
The old man advanced to the corner of the room, where the 
armour of Ernulf was carefully piled together, and began. to pray. 
Louder and louder the bell of the cathedral tolled, as the crowds of 
citizens, soldiers, and knights entered the precincts of the cathedral 
to witness the execution. The fat, greasy burghers of Norwich 
hustled each other for the best places, with as much brutality as 
ever attended a public execution in later times. A compact crowd 
filled the space between the west front and the old tower, since 
replaced by the old Erpingham gate, leaving little more than suffi- 
cient space for the procession and the execution of the criminal. A 
large body of the bishop’s retainers kept the ground, headed by 
their commander; and the abbatial and episcopal banner floated 
from the turret of the church. The bishop’s throne was erected. on 
the right of the square formed by the soldiers, and the seats for the 
secular judges faced it. The latter had long been seated before the 
procession issued from the gates of the cathedral. The chant of the 
priesthood fell upon the ear, raising the solemn hymn of the Church, 
the Dies Ira— 
“The day of wrath, the dreadful day, 
When all that lives must pass away ; 
When time shall feel that he is old, 
The sun his glorious race is told ; 
When every blazing star shall fall, 
And nature wear one funeral pall ; 
When death and sin shall cease to reign, 
Thy justice shall unchanged remain. 
Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favilla. 
“ The day of wrath—the trumpet’s sound, 
Shall call earth’s varied nations round 
As, to meet eternal doom, 
They rise in myriads from the tomb. 
‘To judgment come !’ the angel cries, 
The groaning earth, the bursting skies, 
Piercing creation’s utmost bounds, 
Shall echo back the appalling sounds. 
Dies ire, dies illa, 
Solvet seclum in favills.” 


“They come at last,” exclaimed one of the Saxon franklins, at the 
end of the hymn; “ and see, the proud prelate heads them. His 
own turn,” he muttered, “may not be long.” 

“What's that, friend, you murmured ?” demanded cee of 
Erpingham, who had overheard the words. 

- The indisereet Saxon quailed beneath the glance of the fierce 
knight, like a whipped hound. Much as he feared the Normans, 
he feared the Church still more—a sentiment which the scene he 
had come to witness was not likely to decrease. 
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